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Fear Post-War World Organization May Be 
Sabotaged 


Indications “of a somewhat definite character” that 
the declarations of Moscow may soon be followed by 
amore specific formulation of plans for a world or- 
ganization limited to the adjudication of disputes and 
a police force to provide general security, rather than 
one that will be universal in principle and that will 
provide the political frame-work for dealing with in- 
ternational economic problems, adjustment of treaties, 
for security of subject peoples and for general human- 
itarian and social progress, is reported by the Com- 
mission on a Just and Durable Peace of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in a letter addressed 
to social action secretaries of constituent communions 
and to state and city councils of churches under date 
of December 24th. 

The Commission, under the chairmanship of Mr. 
John Foster Dulles, eminent international lawyer and 
churchman, had previously given approval to the Mos- 
cow declarations as “a notable step toward realizing 
international order as envisaged by our Six Pillars 
of Peace,” despite certain obvious limitations, such as 
failure to deal with colonial or economic matters and 
the use of the ambiguous term ‘peace-loving nations’ 
to describe the states to be included in membership in 
a general world organization. The letter above re- 
ferred to, signed by Luman J. Shafer, a secretary of 
the Commission, indicates a different turn of affairs. 
Since the Commission is in constant touch with Wash- 
ington it can be taken for granted that its fear that 
plans for a world organization sought by the United 
States may be “crystallized for a narrow sort of world 
collaboration” limited to adjudication of disputes and 
the establishment of a world police force is based on 
accurate information. In fact, Mr. Shafer says that 
there are indications that the situation inside gov- 
ernment circles may develop within the next few 
weeks. He urges that individuals and groups send to 
the President and Secretary of State Hull strong ex- 
pressions favoring a general world organization with 
responsibilities for broad areas of international life, 
rather than mere policing for security. If Mr. Shafer’s 
information is correct and the United States is plan- 
ning to propose a limited concert of victor powers, it 
would seem to be a direct repudiation of section 4 of 
the Moscow Declaration, which reads, 


“That they recognize the necessity of establish- 
ing at the earliest practicable date a general inter- 
national organization, based on the principle of the 
sovereign equality of all peace-loving States, and 
open to membership by all such States, large and 
small, for the maintenance of international peace 
and security.” 

Neither the Moscow, the Cairo or the Teheran 


declaration satisfies the needs of the situation. Nor 
do they together do so. The United Nations declare 
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Race Relations Sunday, February 13 


For more than twenty years the second Sunday in 
February has been observed by the churches as Race 
Relations Sunday under the leadership of the De- 
partment of Race Relations of the Federal Council of 
Churches. More recently the entire month of February 
has been designated Brotherhood Month. 


This year Race Relations Sunday falls on February 
18th. Contrary to its past practice, the Department of 
Social Welfare and Rural Work is not sending the 
annual Race Relations Message to pastors this year, 
but rather is urging them to write to the Department 
of Race Relations of the Federal Council, 297 Fourth 
Avenue for the packet of material which has been 
prepared for the use of churches. Packets cost six 
cents each or $4.50 per hundred. In view of the fact 
that relations between the races promises to be one 
of the most serious problems of our immediate post- 
war world all churches would do well to seek to bring 
their people to a better understanding of the issues 
involved. Also recommended is the pamphlet, “To End 
This Day of Strife,” which can be had from The 
United Christian Missionary Society, 222 S. Downey 
Avenue, Indianapolis 7, Indiana, at 5 cents each, or 
$1.75 per hundred. 


The 1944 Race Relations Message of the Federal 
Council is accompanied by a personal message from Dr. 
Henry St. George Tucker, President of the Council 
and presiding bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, in which he says, 


“In these critical days of war abroad and group conflicts 
at home, we have come to realize how close to the surface is 
the spirit of mob violence. Our democracy is in the balance. 
Doubt is cast on the sincerity of Christians. We confess, in- 
dividually and corporately, our failure to appreciate and un- 
derstand all peoples as members of a common brotherhood. 
Where Jesus succeeded with ease and naturalness in such 
things, too often we have been awkward and insincere. Mean- 
while, persons of differing languages, customs and complexions 
in our midst are suffering from unjust discriminations and 
unfair practices. 

Being sorry, however, is not enough. We want to do some- 
thing to make amends and straighten the way . . . Better 
race relations will come primarily from better personal rela- 
tions. It is a question of man-to-man personal contact, first- 
hand experience, learning to work together.” 


Disciples of Christ, in common with other Chris- 
tians are challenged to make good on their professions 
of goodwill toward peoples of other races and colors. 
Christian attitudes often break down at the point of 
personal and group application. Mobs get the upper 
hand because decent citizens, who are always in the 
majority, frequently have no way of mobilizing their 
influence against irresponsible groups that foster 
hatred and ijlwill. To supply that point of mobilization 
for active goodwill, which is love in action, is the task 
of the church. 
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War Plants Close Foreshadows Post-War 
Unemployment 


The reported closing of certain war plants, the 
curtailing of production of steel and the consequent 
release of a good many thousands of war workers fore- 
shadows the sort of unemployment problem the nation 
may face should the war suddenly end without adequate 
provision to take up the employment slack. TIME (Dec. 
13) reports that four plants engaged in the manufac- 
ture of small arms and ammunition have closed and 
that some of the open-hearth furnaces in Pittsburgh’s 
steel mills have been banked. The same publication 
also reports that 35,000 civilians have received a hand- 
somely illustrated catalog of a sale of Air Force ma- 
terial, ‘including everything from engine parts to cas- 
tor oil,’ while used jeeps have made their appearance as 
civilian vehicles in Chicago and a Berkeley, California 
concern is offering used landing barges for sale at 
$1,650 each. Private report credits one St. Louis small 
arms plant with having manufactured and_ stored 
enough material to meet the needs of the Army for the 
next 20 years. A huge ordnance plant built just north 
of Terre Haute, Indiana at a cost of many millions of 
dollars has been ordered dismantled and land re-sold 
to farmers. On Dec. 1 the Chicago Post headlined a 
story, ““ War Plants Drop 150,000 in 90 Days.” On No- 
vember 28, the Minneapolis Star-Journal carried a 
three-column story under the heading, “Women Re- 
leased From Ordnance Plant Swamp U. S. Employment 
Services Here.” Reduction of personnel in the ordnance 
plants at Salt Lake City, Utah and Elkton, Maryland is 
reported, as well as the closing of an explosives plant 
in Virginia. The U. S. Arsenal at Lowell, Mass., is said 
to be completely closed and it is reported that one of 
the subsidiaries of the Carnegie Steel Co., in Phila- 
delphia was to close at the year’s end. 


Let it be repeated—this does not mean that the war 
is won. It means only that the race for production is cer- 
tain categories of war goods has been won and that 
these workers can now be released to other forms of 
employment. At the present—and probably for the 
duration- the slack can be taken up, especially if the 
manufacture of civilian goods can again be gotten 
under way. Already the effect is being felt in agri- 
culture and industry. A state mental hospital that a 
few weeks ago was crying for a unit of Civilian Public 
Service men has withdrawn its request and says that 
its staff is only 20 below normal size. A supervisor of 
emergency farm labor in Illinois says there has been a 
considerable upswing in farm labor due to the closing 
of four ordnance plants in the last few weeks. Min- 
nepolis predicts the release of 2000 additional workers 

(Continued on Page 4) 


Recent Developments In Race Relations _ 

In view of the fact that Sunday, February 18th is 
Race Relations Sunday, Social Action News-Letter lists 
below some recent developments calculated to lessen 
tension between the races. 

The North Carolina Council of Churches has voted 
unanimously to invite Negro denominations to mem- 
bership on the Council, according to a press release of 
the Council. Bishop Edwin A. Penick, Protestant Epis- 
copal Bishop of North Carolina and president of the 
Council, points out that this action does not involve 
any constitutional change in the organization since 
from its inception it has existed for the benefit of 
any church body “choosing to make use of it as a 
channel of counsel and joint Christian expression. 
This action merely makes it clear that we want the 
fellowship and cooperation of Negro Churches.” When 
the matter was in debate Dr. H. Shelton Smith, pro- 
fessor of religious education in Duke University, sup- 
porting the proposal, declared, “God is watching us 
this afternoon!” and Dr. J. H. Cunningham, president 
of Davidson Coliege and president-elect of the Council, 
said, “Hitter has placed this question of racism squarely 
before us.” 

The Methodist Youth Fellowship, through its Race 
Relations Committee, urges its members to work for 
the elimination of all race discriminations as a project 
in Christian democracy. The committee points out that 
the privileges of democracy are denied to young people 
and groups within our nation by such means as pgll 
taxes, discrimination in the armed services, war in- 
dustries, ete. ‘‘We decry present practice of awarding 
jobs in war industries, appointment of chaplains, 
granting of commissions to men and women in the 
armed forces, establishment of ‘training fields for 
colored flyers, and all segregation based on racial dis- 
crimination. We are solidly opposed to discrimination 
against racial, national or economic minorities ... 
We recommend that the Methodist Youth Fellowship in 
states where such un-American practices exist, use their 
influence toward the elimination of them.” (Interracial 
News Service) 

The Council on Christian Social Progress of the 
Northern Baptist Convention says, “Race feeling in 
America is a threatening voleano. ... There is danger 
that we will be in the contradictory position of throw- 
ing our national force into a war for freedom of op- 
pressed peoples, while at the same time demonstrating 
that in our own hearts we do not possess the qualities 
we would bestow. ... We of the Christian church have 
a special responsibility with respect to attitudes. Good- 
will cannot be built unless industrial and military dis- 
criminations based on race and not on ability and char- 
acter are rapidly done away. ... The time is urgent. ... 
The work of platform building is critically important 
now and is still far short of realization.” (Interracial 
News Service) ; 

The report of the Joint Commission on Reconstrue- 
tion, in its report to the General Convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in September 1948, said, 
in loyalty to the interracial principle we advocate the 
recognition and acceptance of the principle of the 
equality of nations before the law ... and their right 
to equal and just treatment in every respect, making 
no distinction either in law or in fact on account of 
race or nationality. ... The application of this princip'e 
should begin at home in our dealings with other nations 
and races and in the treatment of our minority groups. 
Our own Negroes, to mention one flagrant example, 
are in many respects denied equality of opportunity. 
The Negro is not asking for charity or special privilege, 
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On Social Frontiers 
_ Judge Mark W. Rhoads, of the Marion County, In- 
diana (Indianapolis) juvenile court recently declared: 
“When delinquent Protestant children appear in juven- 
ile court, no representative appears to help them. When 
a Catholic child appears a representative of the church 
invariably attends.” 


A sailor in the Navy recently wrote to a friend 
facing induction, according to Information, published 
by the American Friends Service Committee, “No mat- 
ter what your decision is, I wish you good luck. If 
you choose to be a pacifist, be proud of your choice. 
My brother (in CPS) is working harder for the United 
States than any sailor with whom I am acquainted. 
He is not on the path of personal glory and emulation, 
but he is on one which leads to a better world. Join 
him if you are inclined that way.” 


The arrival of U. S. Government officials in Mexico 
City during the week of November 12 to negotiate for 
the ‘loan’ of approximately 75,000 Mexican workers 
for agricultural and railroad work in 1944 is reported 
by Mexican Labor News, of Mexico City. The move- 
ment of these workers to the U. S. will begin in Feb- 
ruary and will continue at the rate of 15,000 per month 
until the 1944 harvest season is over. This announce- 
ment has direct relation to race relations in the U. S., 
discussed elsewhere in this issue. 


In a letter to the (London) Times of November 6, 
Lord Grey, writing on behalf of the Central Board of 
Finance of the Church of England, appeals for spon- 
sors for the ordination of candidates. He points out 
that by 1948 the number of serving clergy will be 3000 
less than in 1938. Two thousand men now serving in 
the forces have expressed a desire to be ordained after 
the war. Lord Grey asks that, as in 1914-18, generous 
donors will come forward and offer to bear the costs 
of training good candidates for the ministry. (British 
Information Service) 


Among religious bodies that have recently formed 
councils or instruments for social] action must be listed 
the newly organized Council for Social Reconstruction 
of the Evangelical and Reformed Church. One of the 
first activities of the new agency was a series of con- 
ferences in ‘Philadelphia, Buffalo, Detroit, Dayton, 
Cleveland, Chicago and St. Louis, led by the Rev. Ed- 
ward L. Schlingman, national president of the Council. 


The recently organized Presbyterian Fellowship 
for Social Action went into action at the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church held in Detroit 
in May, 1948. Four forum sessions were held with 
Norman Thomas, Adam Clayton Powell, pastor of 
Harlem’s Abyssinian Baptist Church and Negro mem- 
ber of the New York City Council, Dr. John A. Mackey, 
president of Princeton Theological Seminary, and 
Claude Williams, spokesman for sharecroppers, as 
speakers. When the General Assembly ‘went ‘Jim 
crow’ in the entertainment of Negro delegates the Fel- 
lowship made an investigation and sought to get the 
Assembly to confess discrimination. When this failed 
the Fellowship issued a statement of protest, pointing 
out that the Assembly had passed a general resolution 
directing that there be “the practice of full brother- 
hood in all matters related to its meetings” and expres- 
sing the hope that this resolution would be carried out 
in future meetings of the Assembly. The Fellowship 
proposes to investigate the anti-union policies of the 
Lakeside Press (R. R. Donnelly & Sons, Chicago) with 
whom the Presbyterian Board of Christian Education 
is reported to have large printing contracts. 


ri 
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Profits and Salaries Back of Wage 
Controversies 


In the face of constant assertions by persons in 
high position in government, editors of newspapers, 
radio commentators and others that labor is sabotaging 
the war effort by demands for higher wages and by 
threats to strike, the United Automobile Worker, in 
its issues of November 1, 1943 and December 15, 1943 
publishes some interesting and important information 
regarding corporation profits and salaries paid to high 
corporation officials. For example, the net income of 
agricultural proprietors increased from 4.3 billion in 
1939 to 12.8 billion in 1943 (197.7%), and net corporate 
profits (before federal income and excess profits taxes) 
increased from 5.4 billion to 23.8 billion in the same 
period (340.7%). Net corporate profits after deduction 
of federal income and excess profits taxes, increased 
from 4.2 billion in 1939 to 8.8 billion in 1943, or a net 
increase after all federal taxes of 109.5%. The average 
increase of wages and salaries, including management 
salaries, averaged 61% per person employed. As a mat- 
ter of fact, this figure of 61% is false and misleading 
because it includes salaries paid to top flight manage- 
ment which, as succeeding figures will show, far out- 
ran the income of workers. 

As examples of how well management has fared in 
war industries, the following figures are cited by the 
United Automobile Worker, as shown by U. S. treasury 
figures: (Incomes shown are for 1941). 


CRD WilsoneGene M otorssaee- = te eee $276,433.94 
Hdselebiond sHonds io lo css ee er ee 234,575.13 


Ceb Sorenson ord seen ee ee ee 220,004.96 
Highre Vickersse Vickers, im Cees oe eee 212,433.61 
Alberts Bradley .aG Mie: She aesen et ee Bee 206,643.30 
Chassekeketterines:G MSs oe eee 200,717.50 
Wonaldsonw Bro wis Gy Vie see ee ee ee eee 200,706.00 
Johneh Sm theaG Miss sat Se ee ee a a ee 200,602.25 
Alfred P-tSloany Jr GMa Se eee 200,550.00 
(Gs 185, EXO Aey, EXO ove PMT O MOTTE see ore 134.052.67 
PeeAcelarkevam ls oO lineeAcUT ETN Se aes 114,072.66 
Bers Loutchinsonye @hinys eres sence = ane 90,900.00 
Kors KellersoChrysler:2 ewes eee ee 100,950.00 
Eee Mee Zeder, Chrysler at eerie eae eee ees 85,450.00 
Phils Huber x= Cell= 0 steeper ese eee ee eee 145,900.00 
BAIR Craicg Wor dist eee ee ene es ee 116,081.50 
Pee Martine, Pords 02 ese eee 82,983.12 
Aen Willb ele Mon G20 tree neon oe ee ee 101,050.60 


ART OIA Sh eA Cn Gig Coie see cso nee 79,809.20 
Ere Ga ic hier Gy Moa ee enc ee 


eRe Breech G Mise eee eee 77,153.97 
Mabe CoyleteGMssate ee. te eee eee 187,662.25 
Hie Curticen kG Mise ee ie is ee | a ase eee 147,770.25 
INploing FS Iba rs(ievehe TEIN Lee 7 ee ee Ee 86,205.93 
BG LSA feed Wate I oe a re ae ee ae ee PO 96,672.75 
ReiGe Evans Gi ee ee oe ee eee LOH yas 2a 
PB BRixerel ky Muteayores (CM Eee oe ieee Pe ane pie eae eae 101,358.75 
Wawa da Bee BS ie Yem Gr Vise ees ees ee 144,760.50 
Tea wrencee ey ise rn GMs see erect eee cease TD 2ea oer 
WimaeAcr Bisher = GM ae ae eee eee 93,845.00 
fa 6 Beal C5 ato sey 0 Gp Wee Sp ne a ae a ee ee 152,244.25 
Gore Ke Eo wear de GM ee cares eee are 80,452.50 
Ormonde Went GMs ee ae eee ee 199,594.00 
Fes. Klin ver knG Mase 25 ee. 22 Fe Seee ee eet sc Ae 101,505.75 
WeCe Kroereins Gites a8 copes eee eee 94,804.71 
Va}epipsneal ID Veqnweyla Kes MCN ees ee a ee ec ars eae 91,550.75 
Clans las Mic Ona eri sis GM ee ne eee eens 116,906.46 


LD) SIMO Ome yan GM eee eee ges ee nae ee rece ree 145,579.25 
@hass am Wetherall, :Gi Misses oe ree ee eee 94,903.25 


Vie ee Galvani Pie ia cl eee ene eee ee ee nee eee 75,420.00 
Eee Whee EGU i R00 ate ee ea eee ees aes eae ace eee 128,988.87 
Roberts tllist) Rinshed-Mes om eiscqccc-occ--e-ccce ees eee eeeaen ee 179,198.10 
TAB Bab cocks yellows pli ic kapesesees aeeeee ee ereen ae neeeeaee 52,469.40 


These figures, United Automobile Worker warns, 
do not include the total income of these men, for many 
of them received in bonuses, stock dividends, etc., 
frequently totaling more than their salaries. Also 
the above list is far from complete since it does 
not include steel and munitions and other ‘war baby’ 


industries. 
(Continued on Page 4) 


Fear Post-War World Organization—Continued 


that they intend to strip Germany, Italy and Japan of 
the.territory and the property they have stolen. But 
they are as silent as the tomb about their own seizures. 
Will Britain withdraw from Hongkong? Will India 
and Burma be given their freedom? What do we pro- 


pose to do about the air bases we have secured in the 
Atlantic, in South America and in the Pacific? With 
present indications that Russia is planning a group of 
buffer states on her western border, consisting of 
Latvia, Esthonia, Lithuania, re-established Czecho- 
slovakia and, possibly Poland, plus perhaps re-created 
Austria, and hints that nations like Norway, Denmark, 
Holland may seek some sort of relation with the British 
Empire, either by inclusion or by treaty arrangements 
similar to that of Portugal and Egypt, the stage 1s 
being set for another attempt to isolate Germany and 
leave her friendless between two huge powers and 
their satellites. If this sort of deal is carried through 
it will guarantee another world war within twenty- 
five years. The only hope of permanent peace is a world 
organizations in which both victors and vanquished 
can find security and national well-being. 


Profits and Salaries Back of Wage—Continued 


The following figures covering corporate incomes 
are published by the Research Department of the CIO. 


1936-39 Av. 1942 Incr. 
Am, Car & Foundry..........-. $ 72,000 $ 7,056,000 9700% 
IA GO COMOLIV.E ereen cess eesce eee 1,462,000 7,552,000 417% 
iin, Teoibayes WE eeesceecce 4,346,000 9,281,000 114g, 
Am. Type Founders, Ince..... 131,000 2,161,000 1550% 
Astin, NWO (OO aero ree 631,000 6,824,000 i 
PACv evil ONE OOL Dee sseesecereeareses 599,000 5,324,000 ? 
Bathe irons WiGriss essen 260,000 3,748,000 1340% 
Bendix Aviation Corp......... 2,627,000 15,890,000 505% 
Bethlehem Steel Corp........- 19,269,000 38,188,000 98% 
Bla we Kono xeon ee ee eens 1,257,000 2,276,000 81% 
Borg-Warner Corp..............- 5,585,000 9,716,000 T4% 
Budde vitor onsen eee 236,000 5,222,000 2113% 
‘Chrraysieay (Corey see ceca ce 258,000 1,738,000 574% 
Cnuciblemstee) sees ne 1,901,000 8,308,000 3837 % 
Fairfield Aviation................ 274,000 1,131,000 313% 
General Electric....... .... 44,115,000 62,081,000 41% 
Jones & Laughlin 1,580,000 11,143,000 605 % 
Mack Trucks, Ine..... 620,000 4,488,000 624% 
Glenn L. Martin Co.. .... 2,084,000 9,659,000 363 % 
Otismileyatore Come ees 2,696,000 5,273,000 96%, 
Jil MEE Sh O15 ae coe reer terre 6,232,000 17,042,000 173% 
Re waIS COMA TINS eee ce eree 1,185,000 7,354,000 521% 
Republic Steel Corp..........- 5,801,000 20,187,000 248% 
SPOERVee © OND sete eee wtennencase 3,986,000 7,945,000 99% 
Studebaker Corpus 1,040,000 2,548,000 152% 
United @Aircraft=-= ==: 5,161,000 20,994,000 807% 
PRS yee 1c 2 apnea ace ee neeer mere Pe 45,098,000 96,819,000 115% 
Westinghouse Elec............... 14,674,000 21,216,000 45% 
Wrollnes Lown lee eee 6,785,000 13,564,000 100% 


The above figures are profits. Seven of the above 
named companies made smaller profits during the first 
half of 1948 than in 1942, but 18 of them further in- 
creased their profits from 1% to 599% over the 1942 
figures quoted above. On two others the 1943 figures 
were not available. A few figures will prove that many 
of the above named companies have substantially in- 
creased their average 1936-39 profits, even after paying 
80% of their profits in taxes. The workers, through the 
research bureaus of their unions are well aware of 
salaries, bonuses and dividends paid to management, 
as well as reserves, depreciation, etc., (which are 
figured before profits) and resent being dubbed un- 
patriotic when they ask for reasonable increases in 
wages. And when railroad workers are asked to be con- 
tent with a 4c an hour increase in the face of the in- 
creased earnings of the roads and the heavy demands 
made upon their employes, strike votes are not to be 
wondered at. 
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War Plants Close Foreshadows Post-War—Continued 
in that city soon. Over-time and Sunday work is rapidly 
being cut down. 

The facts and figures cited above need cause no 
immediate alarm..With the existing shortage of civilian 
goods industry and agriculture can probably absorb 
all the workers released under present conditions, 
especially if any considerable number of women work- 
ers should go back to their natural task of home- 
making and child-caring, for which the present juvenile 
delinquency rate loudly calls. But it does foreshadow 
what may happen when the war ends unless more 
intelligent efforts are made to meet the. situation. 
Months ago the National Resources Planning Board 
made a comprehensive report to Congress on post-war 
planning, but anti-New Deal Congressmen, both Demo- 
erats and Republicans, joined to lay the report on the 
table. The fact that the President’s uncle was chairman 
of the board was made much of and the impression 
was left that the treatment accorded the report was 
partly motivated by a desire to ‘yet back’ at Roosevelt. 

Socially-minded Christians will do well to watch 
the domestic situation closely in the next few months. 
Efforts to liquidate the Farm Security Administration, 
threats to filibuster the anti-Poll Tax Bill to death, op- 
position to organized labor and jockeying with post- 
war employment problems are the very birth-marks 
of Bourbonism. There are many industrialists and in- 
dustrial farmers who think labor is too scarce, and 
perhaps a few Congressmen also hold that view. The 
situation is not yet critical, but it can quickly become 
so. 


Recent Developments In Race Relations—Continued 
but he is asking for an equal opportunity in training 
and work and culture to prove his worth as a man and 
as a citizen. It is difficult to see how Christian de- 
mocracy can offer less than this. The essence of the 
problem is that the Negro must be treated as a man 
and as a citizen, and not as a Negro...” (Interracial 
News Service) 


The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America has recently set up, in addition to its De- 
partment of Race Relations, a Commission on the 
Church and Minority Peoples, under the secretaryship 
of Rev. Bradford S. Abernethy. The Commission will 
assist the churches to appraise themselves in relation 
to Christian ideals of human brotherhood and race re- : 
lations in the new world situation and will publicize : 
experiments of successful interracial adjustment and. 
cooperation and seek to overcome scientifically false : 
and un-Christian theories of race. Dr. Will W. Alex-: 
ander is chairman of the Commission. 

A group of Indianapolis ministers, including one: 
Negro pastor, returning to that city recently from) 
a religious gathering in the southern part of the state, , 
stopped for lunch at a restaurant in a small town which | 
is the home of an influential denominational college. . 
The proprietor came to the table where the group had! 
seated themselves and said, “I am just as sorry as I! 
can be, but public sentiment in this town will not let! 
me serve mixed groups here.”’ Outside, the white min-- 
isters began to apologize to their Negro colleague.. 
He replied, “Brethren, I don’t think I am the one whos 
is humiliated in this situation. I call your attention: 
to the fact that in this town there is a Christian col-- 
lege that has been here for more than a hundred years ; 
and yet its influence has not penetrated the community, 
for six blocks to the extent that it will permit me to 
get food ie a Bee ae place.” How far has thes 
mfiuence of our churches penetrated th i 
this issue of racial peotheeheads i o> 


